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INTRODUCTION 


HILE Heine admires the female body as a 
“poem written by the Lord God,” the male 


body may be compared to an heroic ballad. 
The beauty of structure of its parts, their artistic 
interconnection, the laws of their marvellous rhythm 
—the explanation of all these things is a matter for the 
expert, who should appreciate the illustrations in this 
volume. In this place we propose solely to consider 
a theme not hitherto treated in a broad historical 
sense; the question, ““What has man’s body meant for 
him at various times? Salvation or damnation, a gift 
from God or a temptation of the Devil?”” The answer 
leads us into problems both aesthetic and ethical, 
which can hardly be compressed into a few lines. 
The road is a long one, often shrouded in darkness; 
and only an occasional faint light serves very inade- 
quately to illuminate it. 

About 510 B.c. the “inhabitants of Egesta in Sicily 
killed Philip of Croton in a fight, and,’ so Herodotus 
tells us, “the Egestans built a shrine to him as a 
demigod and made propitiatory sacrifices tohim ... ”’ 
Still greater reverence for the beauty of a man’s body 
was felt by those Theban warriors, who, in the year 
362 B.c. fell upon the Spartans; they did not attack 
Isadas, who “rushed at them, unclothed, in one hand 
a sword, in the other a lance; for (so Plutarch tells us) 
he appeared to them like a higher being .. . ”’ 

In that springtime of Greece, the beauty of the body 
was something sacred, a precious gift, for the possession 
of which the gods were besought in prayer; for in the 
words of Euripides, “it is the body in the first place 
that justifies a claim for high office.” 

Nobility of the soul is deduced from nobility of 
bodily form, and “when both are of one mould,” a 
Socrates appears—‘‘that glorious spectacle,’ the glory 
of which still illumines the Platonic Dialogues even 
to-day. Unforgettable is the young Lysis: ‘‘He was 
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standing there with the other boys and youths, having 
a crown upon his head, like a fair vision, and not less 
worthy of praise for his goodness than for his beauty.” 

Centuries came and went, Hellas grew old. Cicero 
the Roman noticed in Athens “but few youths who 
were of striking beauty among crowds,” and about 
180 years later, a moralising Rhetorician, Dio Chryso- 
stomus, pronounced the melancholy elegy upon antique 
manly beauty: “We still are aware of it in the most 
ancient statues of the Olympian victors; the later ones 
make but a poor impression, and this is less the 
fault of the artists than of the models. To-day,” he 
sighs, “beautiful figures have entirely disappeared, 
since no one reveres them any longer. Who takes notice 
of them? The evil-minded ...!’’ The days were 
past when men endeavoured by wrestling and boxing, 
by running and discus throwing, to give their bodies 
all-round development, such as Aristophanes set before 
Athenian youth, as the most desirable goal. 

“. . . A powerful chest, 
A clear skin, broad shoulders, 
A short tongue, and a powerful rump.” 

A whirlwind had blown from Galilee over the world- 
empire of Rome, had everywhere hurled the images of 
the gods from their pedestals, and blown away the 
shining shrines. Black clouds surrounded the sun of 
Homer and, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
another Chrysostom, who possessed the Jewish name of 
John, could ask, in the flush of victory : ‘‘Where now 
are Plato, Pythagoras, and all those who taught at 
Athens? Silent is their wisdom! And what the 
fishermen and tent-makers taught? That shines with 
brightest light, not in Judea alone, but even among 
the barbarians...” Noruler ever loved the favour- 
ites of a predecessor whom he had dethroned. Hence, 
there was a tendency to hatred and suspicion of what 
the “heathen” gods, now called idols, had cherished 
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most of all, perhaps—the beauty of the male body. 
This, with all its natural instincts and desires, upon 
which the curse of the Church lay heavy, ‘‘the law of 
Sin,’ was now subordinated; but it was inhabited by 
the immortal soul, which “‘served the law of God,” and 
could neither know nor hear of any compromise with 
the body. It was war between the two powers, which 
fought for dominion over humanity, and the spiritual 
history of the Middle Ages is full of the records “of 
battles fought between God and the Devil, soul and 
body. 

ke Abraham, at the Lord’s command, left his people 
and his house, so have we, according to the command of 
St. Ambrose, ‘‘to renounce the body and the senses of 
the body, and thus, while alive, imitate death by 
killing the flesh.”” “We are, with Christ’s help,” 
St. Aldhelm said later, ‘“‘to weave the loveliest wreath of 
virginity, plucking from the meadow of sacred books 
the purple flowers of modesty.” 

While Aristophanes, the Greek heathen, had praised 
as highest joy the possession of a beautiful body, 
happy in the enjoyment of its powers, the Christian 
Mystic, according to the “ Book of the Daughter of Sin,”’ 
found blessedness “ ...in being entranced, his spirit 
sweetly raised from body and soul to God. The body 
lies as if dead.”’ 

And could the pious know greater grace than such 
moments of ecstasy and self-abandonment? Was not 
“the world for his immortal soul a place of banishment, 
and his body its prison?’’ And in what did this body- 
prison consist? “Of dirt : while the planets are made 
of fire, the winds of air, fishes and birds of water; while 
the trees produce flowers and leaves, oil, balsam, and 
perfume, the body generates nothing but worms and 
lice, spittle, urine, and stench.’’ These sentences, 
which perhaps contain the extremest self-abasement 
and self-torture, of which those gloomy times were 
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capable, are to be found in the little essay ““On Con- 
tempt for the World,” and they were written by 
Innocent III while still Cardinal de Conti, ‘‘in order to 
abase the pride of mankind.” 

In the final act of Shakespeare’s last play, The 
Tempest, which was produced in 1613, Miranda cries : 
“O, wonder ! 

How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is!” 

Four hundred years separate the desperate fulmina- 
tions of the ascetic against his flesh from the joyous 
acceptance of the world and of humanity by Shakes- 
peare’s princess. In these four hundred years, to use 
a phrase of Michelet’s, “Man had found himself again.”’ 
While monkish wisdom for long to come was still to 
hold that ‘‘no woman was fashioned in the likeness of 
God,” Italy began again, on the sacred soil of 
Antiquity, to experience the beauty of the male body, 
and even—following unknowingly in the footsteps of 
Euripides—to demand it of princes and kings. Dante 
was satisfied to say of Manfred that he was “ blond and 
beautiful, and of fine appearance,’ but his younger 
fellow townsman, the chronicler Giovanni Vellani, 
celebrates Philip IV of France as “the most beautiful 
Christian of his time.’’ When Charles VIII, also a 
French king, but “the ugliest man who ever lived,” 
entered Florence in 1494, the sensitive inhabitants of 
the City on the Arno had first to get used to his unkingly 
appearance. ‘‘Nevertheless’—and this one word 
marks how times had changed—“ there was no one who 
did not like him... ” 

The beautiful male body, the “bella presenza,’’ was 
not only regarded with favour in the ruler, but also in 
his courtiers. Hence, the sons of aristocratic families 
at the Courts of Italian Princes went in for gymnastics 
in the ancient sense, and their humanistically trained 
teachers endeavoured to lift the idea of “the beautiful 
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male body,’ the goal of all gymnastic endeavour, out 
of the dim confines of instinctive appreciation into the 
light of expression and measurement. ‘In what 
consists the beauty of the male body?” Marsilio Ficino 
asks. And as a pupil of Plato, he answered: “In a 
definite actuality, liveliness, and attractiveness, which 
shines through the body under the influence of its 
Idea.’’ Marsilio then endeavours to define this “Idea 
of the body,” in other words; this non-existent ideal 
male body is described in figures; the relation of its 
properties to one another and to the whole is investi- 
gated, and so Marsilio arrives at rules of beauty and 
laws of proportion, like Polycletus and Lysippus in 
antiquity, and many Renaissance artists in his own 
time and before and after him. 

This tendency to abstraction, to typification, to the 
statement of an idea, was no doubt responsible for the 
Bible of Elegant Living, written between 1515 and 1518, 
the Cortegiano, or “ Perfect Courtier,’’ of Baldassare 
Castiglione. Here the requirements are as follows: 
The ideal courtier is not too tall or too short, his limbs 
must be well-formed and in correct proportion, strength 
and grace must both be revealed by the body; “but 
the body itself is a little world, in which nothing 1s by 
chance, but all acts of necessity : every part by itself 
is like a work of art, and all together (tutta la forma) 
is of the noblest beauty.” 

Castiglione puts this hymn to the male body into the 
mouth of the poet Pietra Bombo—we might almost 
say he makes the poct chant it. Bombo wasa dignitary 
of the Vatican at that time. We have to recollect the 
terrible curse hurled more than three hundred years 
previously by Cardinal de Conti, all-powerful in that 
same Vatican Palace, against the body, in order to 
appreciate justly the spiritual achievement of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

Since that time—here we will not discuss the Church’s 
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objection in principle to all nudity—the body’s right to 
exist has not been denied; nevertheless, a long step 
remained to be taken. Castiglione and his imitators in 
all the chief civilised countries regarded the gymnastic 
culture of the body as a privilege of the nobility. It 
only became, as it had been with the Greeks, a matter 
for the whole people towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, by the efforts of Gutho-Muths, and later by 
Pestalozzi and Jahn, the “father” of gymnastics. It 
is perhaps not a matter of chance that Frederick 
William IV, of Prussia, an enthusiast for everything 
relating to the Ancients, described gymnastics as a 
“necessary and indispensable part of all male educa- 
tion ’’ in the same year (1842) in which he wished to have 
Meyerbecr compose music to the Furies of Aeschylus. 

While gymnastics still remained chiefly a middle- 
class affair, the love of sports and games has, in our 
time, completely democratised the care and develop- 
ment of the body. The workman of to-day sets the 
same value on the healthy beauty of his body as a 
Cavalier of the Rococo, or the Courtier of the Renais- 
sance. Hence, sporting contests before a public 
consisting of 50,000 experts are to-day a commonplace, 
and the Olympian games have again been introduced. 

May we, therefore, regard ourselves as the spiritual 
grandchildren of the Greeks, as the real heirs to the 
culture of Hellas? We must not forget that Ibykus, 
as we learned at school, went forth “to the contest of 
chariots and song”’; in other words, that the same men 
who, with shining eyes, craned forward in the Stadium 
to follow the throw of the Discus, who applauded the 
charioteers and athletes, also listened with breathless 
interest when Herodotus read aloud from his History; 
and we must remember that it was a Greek, Democritus, 
who said : ‘Excellence of soul gives strength to a weak 
body, but strength of body without strength of mind 
in no way benefits the soul.”’ 


NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


By PROFESSOR E. MATTHIAS 


(The words “left ’’and ‘‘right’’ always refer to the figure in 


Io, 


the picture). 


. Nude, back view. The great breadth of the shoulders, 


and the muscles of the neck and shoulders indicate power, 
particularly power in the arms. 


. Nude youth. Beautiful by the naturalness of the position, 


by even bodily development, and by the proportion of 
the single parts to one another. 


. The same figure. The modelling of rump, neck, shoulders, 


and arms is splendid. It is brought out by an interesting 
self-tensing of the arms. 


. This motive of the stretched and twisted body is a good 


example of how the diagonal forces of the rump unite to 
form a spiral line of force, and how these forces lead into 
and are balanced by the vertical muscular lines of the 
pelvis, leg, and foot. 


. Lhe motion of the arms causes a shght torsion of the rump, 


which is countered by the turn of the head. The back- 
bone is thus given a twist, and stands vertically over the 
pelvis, so that the feet are equally loaded. We thus 
have static equilibrium. 


. Anattractive pose. The modelling of the back is beautiful 


and the play of the body with 1ts own shadows is charming. 


. Light and shadow bring out the beauty of the human 


body. The carriage of the head above the broad chest 
is fine, and the delineation of chest, shoulder, and arm 
lines is unusually clear. 


. AS opposed to 5, the motion here is simular to that of the 


natural stride. The whole weight of the body is thrown 
upon the right leg and foot; the left leg bears no weight, 
the foot is prepared for another stride. (In actual walking, 
the movement of the arms would be different.) 


. A somewhat unusual position, but one which exhibits 


clearly the work of the seat, back, shoulder, and upper- 
arm muscles. We are well able to follow the manner in 
which the long dorsal muscles run from the dimples at 
the bottom of the back to the back of the neck. 


The crossed legs, the natural position of the arms, and 
finally, the opposed turns of the head, produce a charming 
play of lines. 
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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Everything in this body is will; the inward tension forces 
the body forward. 

The leg and pelvis muscles have here to compensate, by 
means of a counter movement and contrary tension visible 
at the knee, the large sideward turn of trunk, shoulder, 
head, and arms. The opposing tension extends over the 
whole left side of the body, which is curved like a drawn bow, 


Note how the head is poised proudly upright over the 
free trunk, and this, magnificently upstanding over the 
pelvis, is well held steady. The heaviest work falls on the 
muscles of the arms and feet which, by the perfect play 
of their flexors and extensors, have to maintain the 
balance, and carry the body. The posture of the arms 
increases the charm of the pose. 


This picture shows us how manifold are the possibilities 
of motion of the human body. 


T'irst note the line from the right shoulder to the pelvis, 
It is the broad muscle of the back which shows this quiet 
prominence. The ripples below it are the origins of the 
serratus muscle. Underneath them are the knots of the 
abdominal muscles. The tendon of the biceps femoris is 
splendidly modelled. Notice the deep furrow behind the 
right knee. The shin and calf muscle are also clearly 
visible in the right Ieg. 

The forward urge of the movement 1s beautiful, as is also 
the resulting splendid foreshortening of the trunk, and 
the play of the arms and legs. 


. The rightward turn of head, trunk, and leg, and the 


contrary motion of the arms, give this picture extreme 
vitality. The transitions from neck to chest are splendidly 
modelled. 

Note the two varieties of bending of the legs, the two very 
different positions of the feet, the fine arch of the back 
whereby the trunk is brought into the plane of motion, 
then the slight raising of the head, and finally, the light 
support given to the body by the outstretched arms. 


The charm of this pose arises from the beautiful working 
out of the rump. In this crouching position and by the 
counter-tension of the arms and hands joined at the back 
of the neck, the long muscles of the back are brought out 
with a magnificent plasticity. The broad dorsal muscle 
is contracted with unusual force. Note the line from the 
right arm-pit to the middle of the right loin. 
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The tense bending of the arms results in a special activity 
of the muscles of the shoulder and neck (notice especially 
the right side of the body. Under the shoulder blades we 
see the broad dorsal muscle (latissimus dorsi), the round 
arm muscles at the shoulder, the deltoid muscle, and 
between shoulder-blade and backbone the trapezius is 
particularly beautifully seen. 


. The pose of the arms and head harmonises well with the 


curvature and turn of the back. 


. The muscular line of the body is like that of a drawn bow, 


beginning at the left ear with the sterno-mastoid, to the 
middle of the breastbone, from here through the centre of 
the straight abdominal muscles to the pelvis. The left and 
right silhouette of the body repeat this bow effect, the left 
by a greater but less tense curvature, the right by stretching 
and greater tension. 


Here the transition from rump to right arm is instructive. 


. The shim young man is sitting relaxed and at rest. His 


body is well made, but not particularly powerful. 


. An interesting crouching and bending position. The long 


dorsal muscles are splendid, and their two starting points 
at the pelvis are clearly seen, with their strongly modelled 
flow to the neck. 


. A picture which shows chiefly the front of the rump in 


harmonious modelling, but along with this the splendid 
arrangement of the head, neck and breast connections. 


. Here the modelling of the neck is very fine. We see, 


starting at the left ear, the form of the sterno-mastoid; 
on both sides of the chest the points of the serratus anterior; 
between the surfaces of the flanks and abdomen, particu- 
larly on the left side of the body, the prominence of the 
oblique abdominal muscles. 


. There is great peace in this relaxed pose, but the strong 


neck, the broad shoulders, and the powerful trunk are 
signs Of power in reserve. 


. The relaxed male trunk produces an impression of power 


in its self-contained reserve. 


A relaxed body. The muscles are without any inward 
action. The symmetry of the lines is beautiful, arising 
from the two silhouettes and the middle line of the body. 
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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


A peculiar motion motive: the body is in strong torsion, 
which exhibits the one-sided strong tension of the left 
side of the back. 


The wide open arms bring the junctions of arm to chest 
into beautiful prominence. The slight stoop of the body 
exhibits the anatomical details of the neck, breast, and 
rump junctions. 

A picture of contrasts : the right arm is turned backwards 
and in strong tension, the left is held forward and naturally 
relaxed. The biceps of the right arm is powerfully knotted; 
but the right pectoral muscle, the serratus anterior, are 
also in action, and even the abdominal muscles on the 
right side are drawn into the tension. 


The body is bent at the loins with immense power, but 
the breast opposes this. The modelling of the chest is 
wonderful. The trunk and head are across the line of arm 
and shoulder. The movement only ceases in the neck. 


An abundance of plastic physical beauty, a rich play of 
light and shade. 

Supported upon one arm, the whole body is floating 
freely, an example of the endless possibilities of motion 
and pose of which the body is capable. 


In sleep the whole body is completely relaxed. The left 
half of the-back makes a beautiful picture by reason of the 
long muscles of the back and the shoulders. 


The arms have to overcome a strong spring tension at the 
back. The shoulder and trapezius are powerfully con- 
tracted. The deltoid muscle, which forms the prominence 
of the upper arm, is clearly distinguished from the biceps 
and triceps. This muscle, since it has to do very heavy 
work, is particularly strongly developed. The sinews at 
the elbows are beautifully seen. The long muscle of the 
forearm is also particularly clearly brought out. 


The clenched fist is being pressed by the other hand forcibly 
against the back. The back is bent under the load of this 
pressure, the back and shoulder muscles are contracted, 
but the power which is latent in them is held in check. 
The breast is not free, and even the circulation is ob- 
structed in the arm, the hand of which is clenched. 
Notice the play of the muscles of the right arm. The 
common finger and elbow extensors run in two lines from 
elbow to hand, and are joined at the outside of the arm 
by the flexors. 
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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS XV 


The head is firmly upright, held by the powerful muscles 
of the neck; notice the two sterno-mastoids on the 
powerful chest. The large rounded muscles of the breast 
only suggest their own power. 


A sitting pose, so relaxed that all modelling of the muscles 
is absent. 


The position and work of the arms, particularly in the 
shoulders at the back, allows all anatomical details to be 
seen, 

The short round arm muscle is effectively seen against 
the teres. The deltoid muscle is beautifully seen against 
the line of the neck, and in the lower part of the back the 
root of the long back muscles is clearly seen. 


The foreshortening brings the neck shoulders and back 
into full prominence. We notice on the right side of the 
back the threefold plasticity of the deep line of the back- 
bone, the prominence of the long dorsal muscles, which 
extends to the shoulder muscles, and finally in the muscles 
of the shoulder and neck. In spite of the lines being opposite 
in character, this picture reminds us of Michael Angelo’s 
“Lybian Sibyl.” 


The body is lying relaxed in an unusual position of 
equilibrium. In order to maintain this, it needs to roll 
up like a ball around the point of balance. 


The chest of an athlete. The broad shoulders, powerful 
breast muscles, the conical shape of the chest, are proof 
of hard bodily activity. 


Notice the hands. On the lower arm we see chiefly the 
group of muscles controlling the fingers, on the upper arm, 
in clear formation, we see the three triceps and biceps, 
and, between both and going up to the level of the shoulder, 
the deltoid. 


The arm-pit is formed in the front by the pectoral muscle, 
then at the back by the broad dorsal muscle. Their 
beginnings in the upper arm are clearly visible. Notice 
the prominence and sharp outline of the biceps. 


Below the right arm we see the point of the serratus 
anterior, which must hold the shoulder blade or the 
remaining arm muscles of the shoulder would have no hold 
for their heavy work. The latissimus dorsi curves out- 
wards. 
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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


On the upper arm we see the biceps and triceps. The 
great muscle of the breast and the broad dorsal form the 
armpit with wonderful plasticity. At the side, notice 
particularly the right half of the body—we see four 
points of the serratus anterior. Among these pointing 
inwards, we see the points of the external abdominal 
muscle. From here the lines of the ribs pass upwards 
to the lower part of the breast, in which the straight 
abdominal muscle leads to the pelvis. 


. How rich is the play of the hand in movement. The whole 


hand takes a beautiful diagonal line in the picture, and 
each finger has its own pose. 


. This closed fist reminds us, in spite of its force, of the bud 


of the ash. 


. The anatomical details seen in the left hand are interesting. 


Notice on the back of the hand the tendons of the finger 
extensors, and arising at the thumb, the tendons of the 
thumb extensor which forms with the other thumb 
muscle, seen on the right hand, a deep depression. 


This pose on the toes, which puts great demands upon 
the balance, necessitates an equal static work of both 
flexor and extensor muscles. On the right knee we see the 
knee cap, the ligament of the knee cap going downwards, 
above and longside it the commencement of the rectus 
femoris. On the lower leg we see the origin of the long calf 
muscle. 


. A walking pose. The body weight rests on the right foot, 


the left leg and left foot are taking no weight. On the 
thigh we see the quadriceps extensor, the adductors, and 
the biceps femoris. The muscles of the lower leg are also 
well seen. 

A partial view, which again shows us the rich possibilities 
of movement. 

Notice again the clear modelling of the muscle on the left 


forearm which moves the fingers and the hand, and also 
the fine line of the tendons from the wrist to the fingers. 


. Powerful chest, a bold neck, and magnificent masculinity. 
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